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“ Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”"—-Sir Wittt1am Temp.e. 
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A WALK FROM DULWICH TO BROCKHAM. 
IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 
WITH AN ORIGINAL CIRCUMSTANCE OR TWO RESPECTING DR JOHNSON. 
DEAR Sir, 

As other calls upon my pilgrimage in this world have inter- 
rupted those weekly voyages of discovery into green lanes and 
rustic houses of entertainment, which you and I had so agreeably 
commenced, I thought I could not do better than make you par- 
taker of my new journey, as far as pen and paper could do it. You 
are therefore to look upon yourself as having resolved to take a 
walk of twenty or thirty miles into Surrey, without knowing any- 
thing of the matter. You will have set out with us a fortnight 
ago, and will be kind enough to take your busts for chambermaids, 
and your music (which is not so easy) for the voices of stage- 
coachmen. 

Illness, you know, does not hinder me from walking; neither 
does anxiety. On the contrary, the more I walk, the better and 
stouter 1 become; and I believe if everybody were to regard the 
restlessness which anxiety creates, as a signal from nature to get 


up and contend with it in that manner, they would find the benefit 
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of it. This is more particularly the case, if they are lovers of 
nature, as well as pupils of her, and have an eye for the beauties 
in which her visible world abounds; and as I may claim the merit 
of loving her heartily, and even of tracing my sufferings (when I 
have them) to her cause, the latter are never so great but what she 
repays me with some sense of sweetness, and leaves me a certain 
property in the delight of others, when I have little of my own. 

‘‘Oh that I had the wings of a dove!” said the royal poet; 
‘“‘ then would I fly away and be at rest.” I believe there are few 
persons, who having felt sorrow, and anticipating a journey not 
exactly towards it, have not partaken of this sense of the desira- 
bility of remoteness. A great deal of what we love in poetry is 
founded upon it; nor do any feel it with more passion, than those 
whose sense of duty to their fellow-creatures will not allow them 
to regard retirement as anything but a refreshment between their 
tasks, and as a wealth of which all ought to partake. 

But David sighed for remoteness, and not for solitude. At 
least, if he did, the cares of the moment must have greatly over- 
balanced the habits of the poet. Neither doves nor poets can very 
well do without acompanion. Be that as it may, the writer of this 
epistle, who isa still greater lover of companionship than poetry 
(and he cannot express his liking more strongly) had not the mis- 
fortune, on the present occasion, of being compelled to do without 
it; and as to remoteness, though his pilgrimage was to extend 
little beyond twenty miles, he had not the less sense of it on that 
account. Remoteness is not how far you go in point of ground, 
but how far you feel yourself from your common-places. Literal 
distance is indeed necessary in some degree; but the quantity of 
it depends on imagination, and the nature of circumstances. The 
poet who can take to his wings like a dove, and plunge into the 
wood nearest him, is farther off, millions of miles, in the retreat of 
his thoughts, than the literalist, who must get to Johnny Groat’s, in 
order to convince himself that he is not in Edinburgh. 

Almost any companion would do, if we could not make our 
choice, provided it loved us and was sincere. A horse is good 
company, if you have no other; a dog still better. I have often 
thought, that I could take a child by the hand, and walk with it 
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day after day towards the north or the east, a straight road, feeling 
as if it would lead into another world. 


‘* And think ’twould lead to some bright isle of rest.” 


But I should have to go back, to fetch some grown friends. 

There were three of us on the present occasion, grown and young. 
We began by taking the Dulwich stage from a house in Fleet 
street, where a drunken man came into the tap, and was very 
pious. He recited hymns; asked the landlady to shake hands 
with him; was for making a sofa of the counter, which she pre- 
vented by thrusting his leg off with some indignation; and being 
hindered in this piece of jollity, he sank on his knees to pray. He 
was too good-natured for a Methodist; so had taken to stiff glasses 
of brandy and water, 


** To help him to support uneasy steps 

‘* Over the burning marle.”’ 
He said he had been “ twice through the gates of hell;” and by 
his drinking, poor fellow, he seemed to be setting out on his third 
adventure. We called him Sin-bad. By the way, when you were 
a boy, did you not think that the name of Sindbad was allegorical, 
and meant a man who had sinned very badly? Does not every 
little boy think so? One does not indeed, at that time of life, 
know very well what to make of the porter Hindbad, who rhymes 
to him; and I remember I was not pleased when I came to find out 
that Hind and Sind were component words, and meant Eastern 
and Western. 

The stage took us to the Greyhound at Dulwich, where though 
we had come from another village almost as far off from London on 
the northern side, we felt as if we had newly got into the country, 
and eat a hearty supper accordingly. This was a thing not usual 
with us; but then everybody eats “ in the country ;”—there is “* the 
and besides, we had eaten little dinner, and were merrier, and 
“remote.” On looking out of our chamber window in the morn- 


° , 
air; 


ing, we remarked that the situation cf the inn was beautiful, even 
towards the road, the place is so rich with trees; and returning to 
the room we had supped in, we found with pleasure that we had a 
window there, presenting us with a peep into rich meadows, where 
the haymakers were at work in their white shirts. A sunny room, 
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quiet, our remote five miles, and a pleasant subject (the Poetry of 
British Ladies) enabled the editorial part of us to go comfortably 
to our morning’s task ; after which we left the inn to proceed on 
our journey. We had not seen Dulwich for many years, and were 
surprised to find it still so full of trees. It continues, at least in 
the quarter through which we passed, to deserve the recommenda- 
tion given it by Armstrong, of 


———— ‘ Dulwich, yet unspoil’d by art.” 


He would have added, had he lived now, that art had come, even to 
make it better. It was with real pain, that two lovers of the fine arts 
were obliged to coast the walls of the college, without seeing the 
Gallery: but we have vowed a pilgrimage very shortly to those re- 
moter places, there to be found ; to wit, the landscapes of Claude, 
and the faces of Leonardo da Vinci; and we shall make report of it, 
to save our character. We know not whether it was the sultriness 
of the day, with occasional heavy clouds, but we thought the air of 
Dulwich too warm, and pronounced it a place of sleepy luxurianee. 
So it appeared to us that morning; beautiful however, and “ remote ;” 
and the thought of old Allan, Shakspeare’s playmate, made it still 
more so 

We remember in our boyhood, seeing Sir Francis Bourgeois (the 
bequeather of the Dulwich pictures) in company with Mr West, in 
the latter’s gallery in Newman street. He was in buckskins and 
boots, the dandy dress of that time; and appeared to us a lively, 
good-natured man, with a pleasing countenance; probably because 
he said something pleasant of us. He confirmed it with an oath; 
which startled us, but did not alter our opinion. Ever afterwards 
we had an inclination to like his pictures, which we believe were 
not very good; and unfortunately, with whatever gravity he might 
paint, his oath and his buckskins would never allow us to consider 
him a serious person; so that it somewhat surprised us to hear, 
that M. Desenfans had bequeathed him his gallery out of pure 
eg ard, and still more, that Sir Francis, when he died, had ordered 
his own remains to be gathered to those of his benefactor and 
Madame Desenfans, and all three buried in the society of the pic- 
tures they loved. For the first time, we began to think that his pic- 
tures must have contained more than was found in them, and that 
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we had done wrong (as it is very customary to do) to the gaiety of 
his manners. If there was vanity in the bequest, as some have 
thought, it was at least a vanity accompanied with touching cir- 
stances and an appearance of a very social taste; and as most 
people have their vanities, it might be as well for them to think 
what sort of accompaniments exalt or degrade theirs, or render 
them purely dull and selfish. As to the Gallery’s being “ out of 
the way,” especially for students, I am of a different opinion, and 
for two reasons; first, that no gallery, whether in or out of the way, 
can ever produce great artists;—nature, and perhaps the very 
want of a gallery, always settling that matter, before galleries are 
thought of ;—and second, because in going to see the pictures in a 
beautiful country village, people get out of their town common- 
places, andare better prepared for the perception of other beauties, 
and of the nature that makes them all. Besides, there is probably 
something to pay on a jaunt of this kind, and yet of a different 
sort from payments ata door. There is no illiberal demand at 
Dulwich for a liberal pleasure; but then “ the inn” is inviting; 
people eat and drink, and get social; and the warmth which dinner 
and a glass diffuses, helps them to rejoice doubly in the warmth of 
the sunshine and the pictures, and in the fame of the great and 
generous. 

Leaving Dulwich for Norwood (where we rejoiced to hear that 
some of our old friends the Gipsies were still extant) we found the 
air very refreshing as we ascended towards the church of the latter 
village. It is one of the dandy modern churches (for they deserve 
no better name) standing on an open hill, as if to be admired. It 
is pleasant to see churches instead of Methodist chapels, because 
any moderate religion has more of real Christianity in it, than 
contumelious opinions of God and the next world; but there isa 
want of taste, of every sort, in these new churches. They are not 
picturesque, like the old ones; they are not humble; they are 
not what they are so often miscalled, classical. A barn is a more 
classical building, than a church with a fantastic steeple to it. In 
fact, a barn is of the genuine classical shape, and only wants a 
stone covering, and pillars about it, to become a Temple of Theseus, 
The classical shape is the shape of simple utility and beauty, 
Sometimes we see it in the body of the modern church; but then 
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a steeple must be put on it; the artist must have something of 
his own; and having in fact nothing of his own, he first puts a 
bit of a steeple, which he thinks will not be enough, then another 
bit, and then another; adds another fantastic ornament here and 
there to his building, by way of rim or “ border, like;” and so, 
having put his pepper-box over his pillars, and his pillars over 
his pepper-box, he pretends he has done a grand thing, while he 
knows very well that he has only been perplexed and a bricklayer. 

For a village, the old picturesque church is the proper thing, 
with its tower and its trees, as at Hendon and Finchley; or its 
spire, as at Beckenham. Classical beauty is one thing; Gothic or 
Saxon beauty is another; quite as genuine in its way, and in this 
instance more suitable. It has been well observed, that what is 
called classical architecture, though of older date than the Gothic, 
really does not look so old,—does not so well convey the sentiment 
of antiquity; that is to say, the ideal associations of this world, 
however ancient, are far surpassed in the reach of ages by those 
of religion, and the patriarchs, and another world; not to mention, 
that we have been used to identify them with the visible old age of 
our parents and kindred ; and that Greek and Roman architecture, 
in its smoothness and polish, has an unfading look of youth. It 
might be thought, that the erection of new churches on the 
classical principle (taking it for granted that they remind us more 
of Greek and Roman temples, than of their own absurdity) would 
be favourable to the growth of liberality; that at least, liberality 
would not be opposed by it, whereas the preservation of the old 
style might tend to keep up old notions. We do not think so, 
except inasmuch as the old notions would not be unfavourable to 
the new. New opinions ought to be made to grow as kindly as 
possible out of old ones, and should preserve all that they contain 
of the affectionate and truly venerable. We could fancy the most 
liberal doctrines preached five hundred years hence in churches 
precisely like those of our ancestors, and their old dust ready to 
blossom into delight at the arrival of true Christianity. But these 
new, fine, heartless-looking, showy churches, neither one thing 
nor the other, have, to our eyes, an appearance of nothing but 
worldliness and a job. 


We descended into Streatham by the lane leading to the White 
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Lion ; the which noble beast, regardant, looked at us up the narrow 
passage, as if intending to dispute rather than invite our approach 
to the castle of his hospitable proprietor. On going nearer, we 
found that the grimness of his aspect was purely in our imagina- 
tions, the said lordly animal having in fact a countenance singularly 
humane, and very like a gentleman we knew once of the name of 
Collins. Not the Collins that your friends are acquainted with, 
but another. 

[t not being within our plan to accept Collins’s invitation, we 
turned to the left, and proceeded down the village, thinking of 
Dr Johnson. Seeing however an aged landlord at the door, we 
stepped back to ask him if he remembered the Doctor. He knew 
nothing of him, nor even of Mr Thrale; having come late, he said, 
to those parts. Resuming our way, we saw, at the end of the 
village, a decent-looking old man, with a sharp eye, and a hale 
countenance, who with an easy self-satisfied air, as if he had worked 
enough in his time, and was no longer under the necessity of over- 
troubling himself, sat indolently cracking stones in the road. We 
asked him if ke knew Dr Johnson; and he said, with a jerk up 
of his eye, “‘ Oh yes;—I knew him well enough.” Seating myself 
on one side of his trench of stones, 1 proceeded to have that 
matter out with Master Whatman (for such was the name of my 
informant.) His information did not amount to much, but it 
contained one or two points which I do not remember to have met 
with, and every addition to our knowledge of such a man is 
valuable. Nobody will think it more so than yourself, who will 
certainly yearn over this part of my letter, and make mnch of it. 
The following is the sum total of what was related. Johnson, he 
said, wore a silk-waistcoat embroidered with silver, and all over 
snuff. The snuff he carried loose in his waistcoat pocket, and 
would take a handfull of it out with one hand, and help himself to it 
with the other. He would sometimes have his dinner brought out 
to him in the park, and set on the ground; and while he was 
waiting for it, would lie idly, and cut the grass with a knife. His 
manners were very goodnatured, and sometimes so childish, that 
people would have taken him for “ an ideot , like.” His voice was 
“‘ low.” —* Do you mean low in a gruff sense ?”—*‘* No; it was 
rather feminine.”——“ Then perhaps, in one sense of the word, it 
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was high.”—“ Yes, it was.”—‘*‘ And gentle?”-»-“ Yes, very gentle.” 
(This, of course, was to people in general, and to the villagers, 
When he dogmatized, it became what Lord Pembroke called a 
“ bow-wow.” . The late Mr Fuseli told us the same thing of 
Johnson’s voice; we mean, that it was ‘ high,” in contradistinction 
to a bass voice.) To proceed with our village historian. Our 
informant recurred several times to the childish manners, of 
Johnson, saying, that he often appeared “ quite simple,”—*« just 
like a child,”—“ almost foolish, like.” When he walked, he always 
seemed in a hurry. His walk was “ between a run and a shuffle.” 
(Master Whatman was here painting a good portrait. I have often 
suspected, that the best likeness of Johnson was a whole length 
engraving of him, walking in Scotland, with that joke of his under- 
neath about the stick that he lost in the isle of Mull. Boswell 
told him the stick would be returned. ‘‘ No, Sir,” replied he; - 
‘‘ consider the value of such a piece of timber:here.” The manner 
of his walk in the picture is precisely that described) by the villager.) 
Whatman concluded, by giving his. opinion of Mrs Thrale; which 
he did in exactly the following words :—‘‘ She gathered a good 
deal of knowledge from him, but does not seem to have turned it 
to much account.” Wherever you now.go about the country, you 
recognize the effects of that ‘ Two-penny Trash,” which the 
illiberal affect to hold in such contempt, and are really so afraid 
of, They have reason; for people now canvass their pretensions 
in good set terms, who would have said. nothing but dnan! toa 
question, thirty years back. Not that Mr Whatman discussed 
politics with us. Let no magnanimous Quarterly Reviewer try to 
get him turned out of a place on that score. ;, We are speaking of 
the, peasantry at large, and then, not, merely of politics, but of 
questions of all sorts interesting to humanity; which the very 
clowns now discuss by the road-side, to. an extent at which their 
former leaders would not dare to discuss them. This is one reason, 
among others, why knowledge must go on victoriously. A real 
zeal for the truth can discuss anything :—slavery can only go the 
length of its chain. 

In quitting Streatham, we met a lady on horseback accompanied 
by three curs and a footman; which a milk-man facetiously termed 
a footman and “ three outriders.” Entering Mitcham by the green 
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where they play at cricket; we noticed a pretty, moderate-sized 
hous¢; with the largest geraniums growing on each side the door 
that we ever beheld in that situation. Mitcham reminded me of its 
neighbour Merton, and of the days of my childhood ; but we would 
not go out of our way to see it. There was the little river Wandle 
however, turning a mill, and flowing between flowery meadows. 
The mill was that of a copper manufactory, at which the people 
work night as well as day, one half taking the duties alternately. 
The reason given for this is, that by night, the river, not being 
interrupted by other demands upon it, works to better advantage. 
The epithet of “flowery,” applied to the district, is no poetical 
license. In the fields about Mitcham they cultivate herbs for the 
apothecaries; so that, in the height of the season, you walk asin the 
Elysian fields, — 
** In yellow meads of asphodel, 
And amaranthine bowers.” | 

Apothecaries’ Hall, we understand, is entirely supplied with this 
poetical part of medicine from some acres of ground belonging to 
Major Moor. A beautiful bed of poppies, as we entered Morden, 
glowed in the setting sun, like the dreams of Titian. It looked like 
a bed for Proserpina,—a glow of melancholy beauty, containing a 
joy perhaps beyond joy. Poppies, with their dark ruby cups, and 
crowned heads,—the more than wine colour of their sleepy silk, and 
the funereal look of their anthers, seem to have a meaning about 
them, beyond other flowers. They look as if they held a mystery 
at their hearts, like sleeping kings of Lethe. 

The church of Mitcham has been rebuilt, if we recollect rightly, 
but in the proper old style. Morden has a good old church, which 
tempted us to look into the church-yard ; but a rich man who lives 
near it, and who did not chuse his house to be approached on that 
side, had locked up the gate; so that there was no path through it 
except on Sundays. Can this be a lawful exercise of power? If 
people have a right to call any path their own, I should think it 
must be that which leads to the graves of their fathers and mothers; 
and next to them, such a path is the right of the traveller. ‘The 
traveller may be in some measure regarded as a representative of 
wandering humanity, and claims relationship with all whom. he 
finds attached to a place in idea. He’ and the dead, are all alike in 
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a place, and yet apart from it. Setting aside this remoter senti- 
ment, it is surely an inconsiderate thing in any man to'shut up a 
church-yard from the villagers ; and should these pages meet the 
eye of the person in question, he is recommended to think better of 
it. Possibly I may not know the whole of the case; and on that 
account, though not that only, I mention no names; for the inha- 
bitant with whom I talked on the subject, and who regarded it in 
the same light, added, with a candour becoming his objections, 
that “‘ the gentleman was a very good-natured gentleman too, and 
kind to the poor.” How his act of power squares with his kindness, 
I do not know. Very good-natured people are sometimes very 
fond of having their own way; but this is a mode of indulging it, 
which a truly generous person, I should think, will on reflection, be 
glad to give up. Such a man, I am sure, can afford to concede a 
point, where others, who do not deserve the character, will try hard 
to retain every little proof of their importance. 

On the steps of the George Inn at Morden,—the rustic inn of a 
hamlet,—stood a personage much grimmer than the White Lion of 
Streatham ; looking, in fact, with his fiery eyes, his beak, and his 
old mouth and chin, very like the cock, or “ grim leoun,” of 
Chaucer. He was tall and thin, with a flapped hat over his eyes, 
and appeared as sulky and dissatisfied, as if he had quarrelled with 
the whole world, the exciseman in particular. We asked him, if he 
could let us have some tea. He said, “ Yes, he believed so;” and 
pointed with an indifferent, or rather hostile air, to a room at the 
side, which we entered. A buxom good-natured girl, with a squint 
that was bewitching after the moral deformity of our friend’s 
visage, served us up tea; and “ tea, Sir,” as Johnson might have 
said, “inspires placidity.” The room was adorned with some 
engravings after Smirke, the subjects out of Shakspeare, which 
never look so well, I think, as when thus encountered on a journey: 
Shakspeare is in the highway of life, with exquisite side touches of 
the remoteness of the poet; and nobody links all kindly together 
as he does. 


We afterwagds found, in conversing with the villager above men- 
tioned, that our host of the George had got rich, and was preparing 
to quit for a new house he had built, in which he meant to turn 
gentleman farmer. Habit made him dislike to go; pride and his 
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wife (who vowed she would go whether he'did or not) rendered him 
unable to stay; and so, between his grudging the new comer and . 
the old rib, he was in as pretty a state of irritability as any suc- 
cessful non-suceeeder need be. People had been galling him all 
day, we suppose, with shewing how many pots of ale would be 
drank under the new tenant; and our arrival crowned the measure 
of his receipts and wretchedness by intimating, that “ gentlefolks” 
intended to come to tea.—Adieu till next week. 

To the Worshipful and Right Social Master E. H. 


and our other well-beloved Companions, one and all,— 
these with all speed. Print, print; print for your life. 





THE LATE FIRES. 


Ir is astonishing how little imagination there is in the world, in mat- 
ters not affecting men’s immediate wants and importance. People 
seem to require a million thumps on the head, before they can learn 
to guard against a head-ache. This would be little; but the 
greater the calamity, the less they seem to provide against it. All 
the fires in this great metropolis, and the frightful catastrophes 
which are often the result, do not shew the inhabitants that they 
ought to take measures to guard against them, and that these mea- 
sures are among the easiest things in the world. Every man, who has 
a family, and whose house is too high to allow of jumping out of the 
windows, ought to consider himself bound to have a fire-escape.. What 
signifies all the care he has taken to be a good husband or father, and 
all the provision he has made for the well-being of his children in 
after life, if in one frightful moment, in the dead of night, with hor- 
ror glaring in their faces, and tender and despairing words swal- 
lowed up in burning and suffocation,—amidst cracking beams and 
rafters, sinking floors, and a whole yielding gulf of agony, they are 
all to cease to be !—to perish like so many vermin in a wall. Fire- 
escapes, even if they are not made so already (as we believe they are) 
can evidently be constructed in a most easy, cheap, and commodious 
manner. A basket and a double rope are sufficient. Or ¢wo or three 
would be better. Itis the sudden sense of the height at which people 
sleep, and the despair ‘of escape which consequently seizes them, 
for want of some such provision, that disables them from thinking 
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of any other resources. Houses, it is true, have very often trap- 
doors to the roof; but these are not kept in readiness for use; a 
ladder is wanting; or the door is hard to be got up; the passage 
to it is most likely difficult, and involved in the fire ; and after all, 
the roof may not be a safe one to walk over; children cannot act 
for themselves ; terror affects the older people; and therefore, on 
all these accounts, nothing is more desirable than that the means 
of escape should be at hand, should be facile, and able to be used 
in concert with the multitude below. People out of doors are 
ever ready and anxious to assist. Those brave fellows, the firemen, 
would complete the task, if time allowed, and circumstances had 
hitherto prevented it; and handle the basket, and the little riders 
in it, with confidence, like so many chickens. A time perhaps will 
come, when every window in a high bed-chamber will have an 
escape to it, as a matter of course; but it is a terrible pity mean- 
while, that for want of a little imagination out of the common pale 
of their Mondays and Wednesdays, a whole metropolis, piquing 
themselves on their love of their families, should subject them- 
selves and the dearest objects of their affection to these infernal 
accidents. 





POETRY OF BRITISH LADIES. 
(Continued from p. 336.) 


Mrs SuHERIDAN’s verses are not so good as her novels. Miss 


Jones has a compliment to Pope, which Pope himself may have 
admired for its own sake. 


** Alas! I’d live unknown, unenvy'd too ; 
*T'is more than Pope with all his wit can do.” 


‘* Miss. Jones,” says a note in Boswell quoted by Mr Dyce, 
‘t lived at Oxford, and was often of our parties. She was a very 
ingenious poetess, and published a volume of poems; and on the 
whole, was a most sensible, agreeable, and enviable woman. She 
was sister to the Kev. River Jones, Chanter of Christ-church 
Cathedral, at Oxford, and Johnson used to call her the Chantress. 
I have heard him often address her in this passage from II Pen- 
seroso, ‘‘ Thee, chaniress, oft the woods among, I woo, &c.” 

This puts in a pleasant light both Johnson and the poetess. 
How is it that these women, who are at once clevér and amiable, 
should sooften die unmarried? A clever woman, who is unamiable, 
we can easily conceive to remain single. Amiableness without 
cleverness beats her to nothing (to use a very Irish metaphor). If 
we were a Shakspeare, we would rather marry a good-natured girl, 
who had nothing but the instinctive wisdom of her disposition to 
go upon (and there is a good deal in that) than the cleverest woman 
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upon earth, who would plague us with the folly of her bad temper. 
But head and heart at once, how is it that these are resisted? 
Want of fortune on the lady’s part, and want of sense on the men’s, 
are, we fear, the chief and the sordid reasons, It is curious to see 
the numbers of young men, who can pass by the most. amiable of 
the other sex, and wait for what they call good matches. Indeed; 
it is thought a matter of common prudence, and admired.as suchs 
whereas, even considered in that light, it is prudence only as far as 
a bad state of society is concerned, and is at once a consequence 
and a cause of it: and one thing is always meanly kept inithe 
background on these occasions; namely, that the men, however 
wanting meanwhile in a proper and tender imagination, are alive 
enough to the call of their senses, which they indulge at the .ex+ 
pense of another part of the sex; ruining, in fact, one set of women, 
that they may not be able, now or ever, to do justice to: another. 
But the cause of our poetess is carrying us away from the subject. 
There are some fine chants by a Mr Jones, one especially which»is 
sung in St Paul's on some anniversary, and used to affect, Haydni 
Was this “* Chanter” the Jones of Oxford? The composition we 
allude to is to be found in the ‘ Harmonicon.’ We forget whether 
it is exactly a chaunt or a hymn; but remember being~ forcibly 
struck even in imagination with the effect which must result in a 
great cathedral from the alternate softness and loudness of the 
strains, one of them being sung gently by the choir, and then the 
response being shouted out by an army of young voices. 

Frances Brooke, author of Rosina, of Lady Julia Mandeville, &c. 
was a better poetess in her prose than her verses | Her’ Ode to 
Health, here given by Mr Dyce, is not much. We should -have 
preferred a song out of Rosina. But we will venture to affirm, she 
must have written a capital love-letter. These clergymen’s daugh- 
ters somehow (her father was a Rev. Mr Moore) contrive to have 
a double zest in those matters. Mrs Brooke was for some time, if 
we are not mistaken, one of the managers of the Italian Opera. 
Her novel of Lady Julia Mandeville, may be had of Mr Limbird: for 
eight-pence, or some such modicum. One is almost ashamed’ to 
give so little for knowledge: yet the time will come, we trust, and 
that before long, when it will be still cheaper. If newspapers 
(which are so many thick volumes printed miraculously on a sheet) 
can be tossed off so cheaply, by thousands, through the means of 
the new might of the steam-engine, why may not books be printed 
in like manner, a hundred at a blow ? ! 

In the well-known Prayer for Indifference, by Mrs Greville, is. a 
stanza, which has the point of epigram with all the softness ofa 
gentle truth, 


*« Nor peace, nor ease, the heart can know, 
That, like the needle true, 
‘urns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But turning, trembles too.” 
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The pause in this last line is very exquisite. We are sorry we 
have not our books near us; or we could surely find out somethin 
respecting Mrs Greville, to make up for the Editor’s want of infor- 
mation on that point. Is there nothing in Miss Hays’s biography ? 
In Nichols’s collections? OrCollins’s Peerage, by Egerton? We 
think we have a recollection, that Mrs Greville was allied by mar- 
riage to the noble family of that name. 

Two poems by Lady Henrietta O’Neil, are taken out of her 
friend Mrs Charlotte Smith’s novel of Desmond,—a work, by the 
way, from which Sir Walter Scott has borrowed the foundation of 
his character of Waverley, and the name besides. In a novel b 
the same lady, we forget which, is the first sketch of the sea-side 
incident in the Antiquary, where the hero saves the life of Miss 
Wardour. Lady Henrietta’s verses do her credit, but seem to 
imply a good deal of suffering. One “ To the Poppy,” begins with 
the following melodious piece of melancholy :— 


‘* Not for the promise of the laboured field, 
Not for the good the yellow harvests yield, 
I bend at Ceres’ shrine ; 
For dull to humid eyes appear 
The golden glories of the year : 
Alas! a melancholy worship’s mine : 


‘© 1 hail the Goddess for her scarlet flower,” &c. 


In other words, the fair and flourishing lady of quality took 
opium; which, we believe, was the case with her poorer friend. 
We believe the world would be astonished, if they knew the names 
of all the people of genius, and of all the rich people as well as 
poor, who had recourse to the same consolatory drug ;—thousands 
upon thousands take it, of whom the world have no suspicion; and 
yet many of those persons, able to endure perhaps on that very 
account what requires all the patience of those who abstain from it, 
will quarrel with you for trying to alter the condition of society. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





THE FENCING-MASTER'S CHOICE. 


As we have a great aversion to the repetition of old jokes, and in 
our ignorance of what is going forward in the festive parts of the 
town, can never be certain that any story we take for a new one 1s 
not well known, we always feel inclined to preface a relation of 
this kind with something that should serve for an apology in case 
of necessity, or give it a new grace in default of newness of a better 
sort. And this reflection always reminds us of that pleasant 
Milanese, whom nature made a wag and a jolly fellow, and Francis 
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the First made a bishop; to wit, Master Matthew Bandello, the 
best Italian novelist, after Boccaccio, and one who could tell a 
grave story as well a merry one. Monsignore Matteo, before he 
proceeds to relate how “ a jealous enamoured himself” of a young 
widow, or how a pleasant “ bef” was put upon a priest who 
became “ furious of it,” and “‘ remained stordited,”—makes a point 
of informing the reader, where he first heard the story, who told it, 
and in whose company, and how much better it was told than he, 
with his Lombardisms, can have any pretence to repeat it; on. all 
which accounts he wishes to God, that people could have heard it 
fresh from the lips of that very amiable and magnificent Signor, 
the before-mentioned Signor Antonio, whom he recollects as if it 
was but yesterday, because he was standing at the time with a right 
joyous and genteel company by the balustrade of the gardens of 
the very illustrious and most adorned Signor, his singularly noble 
friend the Signor Gherardesco dei Gherardi, Conte di Cuviano, 
where there happened to be present the ladies equally eminent for 
their high birth and most excellent endowments, to wit, the right 
courteous, virtuous, and most beautiful Ladies the Lady Vittoria, 
Princess of Colombano, and the Lady Hippolita D’Este, widow of 
the most valorous and magnificent Signor, the ever-memorable 
Alfonso, Prince of Ferrara; which ladies, being very affectionate 
towards all argute sayings and witty deeds, did nigh burst them- 
selves for laughter, in the which the very illustrious Signor Gherar- 
desco aforesaid did heartily join, to the great contentment of that 
princely company, and all who overheard those urbane conceits 
and most graceful phrases, which he (the Bishop) utterly despairs 
of rendering anything the like to the reader. But he will do his 
best ; and as the story is exceedingly curious (to wit, a little free) 
he had addressed it to the right virtuous and most adorned with all 
feminine dowries, the Lady Lucretia di San-Donnato, in return for 
one of a like nature which she was graciously pleased to relate to 
him one day; to wit, on the eve of the day of Corpus Domini, sit- 
ting in the windows of the Palazzo Rospoli, at that time inhabited 
by the very magnificent, most adorned, and most worthily given 
Signor, the Signor Prince Cesare Ottoboni, nephew of the most 
Holy Father. 

By this process, the reader feels bound to like the story, if only 
out of a proper sense of the company he is in, and the respect that 
is due to all those fair and magnificent names; and then follows 
the novella, or new tale, perhaps not at all new, and no longer than 
the one we are about to relate. 

We should like to call to ourselves an aid of this sort, and be 
able at the head of every one of our stories to state how it was 
told us by this person or that; how that, sitting one day in the 
gardens of Kensington, at a time when the dust of the streets 
rendered an escape into those green and quiet places agreeable, 
we had the pleasure of hearing it from the lips of that very 
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adorned and witty Mister, the Reverend Mister Samuel Smith, or 
. the extremely magnificent and choice in his neckcloths, the ad- 
mired Mr Tomlinson; or how dining with the very magnificent 
and grave Esquire, the Squire Jinks, of Jinks Hall, it was related 
to us by the facetious and extremely skilled in languages, the 
bachelor of arts, the hopeful Dick Watts, cousin of the high born 
and mosi beautiful lady, the Lady Barbara Jinks, consort of the 
said esquire, who being at that moment in the act of swallowin 
a cherry, was nigh to. have thrown all the lovers of wit ead 
elegance in those parts into mourning, in consequence of the ex- 
treme difficulty she found in swallowing the fruit and the facetiosity 
at once. : 

The story is this: that in the year of our Lord one thousand 
seven hundred and ninety-nine, the celebrated fencing-master, 
Monsieur de Ja Rue, being at that time fencing-master to the 
gentlemen of the university of Cambridge, and grievously tor- 
mented in his vocation by the said gentlemen, who made no end 
of mimicking his grimaces, groaning out of measure at his thrusts, 
not repenting at his remonstrances, and shewing themselves other- 
wise insensible of the dignity and pains-taking of his profession, 
did one day, towards the end of the month of June, the weather 
being hot, the said Monsieur de la Rue in his jacket and night-cap, 
and divers of the said gentlemen standing idly about, laughing 
and making a vain sport, instead of pinking him as they ought to 
have done,—he, the said Monsieur de la Rue, did, I say, then 
and there sit down on the floor in the room in which he was 
fencing, and placing, one on each side of him, the two foils which 
he then happened to be holding in his hands, and being provoked 
out of the ordinary measure of his patience by the eternal gibes 
and ungrateful levities of those his tormentors, the said gentlemen, 
was moved to utter the following speech, or representation expos- 
tulatory; which he did with great passion and vehemence, his eyes 
wide open, his hands and face trembling, and emphasis rising at 
every sentence :-— 

Jentlemens,— 

If Got Almaighty—vere to come down from hevven,—and vere to 
say to me, “‘ Monsieur de la Rue,—vill you be fencing-master at 
Osford or Cambreege,—or vill you be ETAIRNALLY dam ?”— 

I should answer and say,— 

“Sare,—if it is all the same to you,—I vill be ETaAIRNALLY 
dam.” 
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